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Using Grammatical Information to Make Rhetorical Points 

- Wanda Van Goor 

Prince George's Community College 
Largo, MD 

ABSTRACT 

Theory: Once students can identify main (independent) clauses and main ideas, a simple graphic system will 
demonstrate whether their sentences are strong and unified. The student underlines the main clause of 
a sentence and circles the main idea. In a strong, unified sentence, the circle will sit on the line. If the 
circle does not sit on the line, the writer should consider revising the sentence so that its main idea is 
in its main clause. 

Practice: The presentation includes a variety of exercises (with answer keys) to explain and reinforce the concept, 
including one in which an identical set of sentences yields two paragraphs that make quite different 
points. 



MIMC? AN (ALMOST) INFALLIBLE TEST FOR SENTENCE UNITY IN A PARAGRAPH 



Distinguish between phrases and clauses. 

Distinguish between independent and dependent clauses. 

Underline the independent clause(s) of the sentence. 

Circle the main idea(s) in the sentence. 

Ask: Is each circle sitting on a line? 

Yes? The sentence has sentence unity. 

No? Rewrite the sentence so that the circle(s) will sit on the line(s) - the main idea(s) will then be 
in the main clause(s), and there will usually be only one main clause. 



MIMC? = IS THE MAIN IDEA IN THE MAIN CLAUSE? 

MAIN IDEA: The main idea is the idea you want to emphasize in your sentence. In a paragraph, it should 

match the controlling idea of your topic sentence. 

MAIN CLAUSE: The main clause is the independent clause of the sentence. 

If you underline the main clause and draw a circle around the main idea, you’ll be able to see whether or not 
your sentence is unified. 

If the circle is sitting on the line, you have the main idea inside the main clause. 

If the circle is not sitting on the line, you need to reconsider the sentence. 

Look at EXERCISE ONE on the page to the right. 

First, circle the main idea in the topic sentence. 

Next, underline the main clause in (a) and (b) . 

Next, circle in (a) and (b) the idea that matches the idea you circled in the topic sentence. 

Now check the answer key at the bottom of the next page to be sure you did all this correctly. 

Then check to see which sentence has a circle sitting on top of the line. THAT is the sentence you want. 



Step 1 : 
Step 2: 
Step 3: 
Step 4: 
Step 5: 
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Don’t bury your main idea in a phrase, even if the phrase is a part of main clause. Look at EXERCISE TWO 
on the page to the right. 

Underline the main clauses; circle the controlling ideas. (For both, you’ll underline the entire sentence. 

For (a), you’ll circle “by its cleanliness”; for B, “Its cleanliness.”) 

Both sentences have the circle on the line, but which sentence makes “cleanliness” stand out? 



EXERCISE ONE 

Which of the support sentences below fits better with the topic sentence? 

TOPIC SENTENCE; Even though Mom cooked in it all day long and fed our whole family there three times 

a day, her kitchen always looked clean. 

SUPPORT SENTENCES; ....... 

(a) All of the counter tops, which were made of white formica, sparkled when the sunlight hit them. 

(b) All of the counter tops, which sparkled when the sunlight hit them, were made of formica. 



EXERCISE TWO 

TOPIC SENTENCE; 

(a) I was always surprised by its cleanliness. 

(b) Its cleanliness always surprised me. 

-----ANSWER KEY 

[Editor's Note; Items which were circled in the answer keys are here presented in bold type.] 
EXERCISE ONE* 

Even though Mom cooked in it all day long and fed our whole family there 
three times a day, her kitchen always looked clean. 

( a ) All of the counter tons , which were made of white formica, Sparkled when the sunlight hit them. 

(b) All of the counter tops, which sparkled when the sunlight hit them, were made of formi ca. 



Sure, (b) does. In (a), “I was always surprised” can stand alone; the "cleanliness" idea gets buried. 



MIMC? SAN FRANCISCO EXERCISE 



Outlined below is a paragraph about San Francisco. The topic sentence and major supports are fine. You need 
to add some details, some minor supports. 

From the minor supports 1 isted, choose DET AILS that fit the control ling idea of the topic sentence and the major. 
(Feel free to underline the main clause and circle the main idea— doing so will help you decide which sentence(s) 
to use.) 

TOPIC SENTENCE: 

After only one morning of sight seeing there, we had one overwhelming impression: 

San Francisco is a very noisy place. 

MAJOR SUPPORT #1: 

I first noticed the noise while we were waiting for the cable car. 

MINOR SUPPORTS: (Choose three): 

(a) Standing in a crowd of excited tourists, we had to shout to make ourselves heard. 

(b) The tourists, b^bling loudly in several languages, waited patiently in line. 

(c) The tourists, < .- ng patiently in line, babbled loudly in several languages. 

(d) Street vendoia ..outed and sang to attract our attention. 

(e) Street vendors attracted our attention by shouting and singing. 

MAJOR SUPPORT #2: 

The arrival of the cable car added several decibels of sound. 

MINOR SUPPORTS (Choose the two best ones): 

(f) Clanging its bell and sporting many fluttering flags, the empty cable car approached. 

(g) The empty cable car that approached us, its bright flags fluttering, 

clanged its bell every few seconds. 

(h) The harsh grinding of its brakes, which drowned out the babbling, had a metallic sound. 

(i) The harsh, metallic grinding of its brakes drowned out the babbling. 

(j) Deafened by the car’s noise, we hardly noticed how crowded we were. 

MAJOR SUPPORT #3: 

As the car, filled to capacity, clattered down the hill, we were surrounded by a cacophony of sound. 
MINOR SUPPORTS (Choose three): 

(k) Local residents, who whistled and called to us cheerfully, welcomed us to their town. 

(l) Local residents, who welcomed us to their town, whistled and called their greetings. 

(m) The cable car driver, whose hands were busy with levers and chains, 

still sounded his bell to acknowledge each greeting. 

(n) The cable car driver, who acknowledged their greetings with a variety of bell sounds, 

kept busy with the car’s levers and chains. 

(o) The car itself rattled and sc. aped as its chains and pulleys kept its speed under control. 

(p) As the car’s chains and pulleys rattled and scraped, they managed 

to keep the car under control. 

CONCLUSION: When we screeched to a halt at Fisherman’s Wharf, 

1 set out to make my first serious San Francisco purchase - earplugs! 
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ANSWER KEY 



If you chose a, c, d; g, i; and 1, m, o, your paragraph will have unified sentences. It will look like this: 

After only one morning of sight seeing there, we had one overwhelming impression: San Francisco is a 
very’ noisy place. 1 first noticed the noise while we were waiting tor the cable car. Standing in a crowd of excited 
tourists, we had to shout to make ourselves heard. The tourists, waiting patiently in line, babbled loudly in several 
languages. Street vendors shouted and sang to attract our attention. The arrival of the cable car added several 
decibels of sound. The empty cable car that approached us, its bright flags fluttering, clanged its bell every few 
seconds. The harsh, metallic grinding of its brakes drowned out the babbling of the tourists. As the car, filled 
to capacity, clattered down the hill, we were surrounded by a cacophony of sound. Local residents, who 
welcomed us to their town, whistled and called their greetings. The cable car driver, whose hands were busy 
with levers and chains, still sounded the bell to acknowledge each greeting. The car itself rattled and scraped 
as its chains and pulleys kept its speed under control. When we screeched to a halt at Fisherman s Wharf, I set 
out to make my first serious San Francisco purchase — ear plugs! 



MIMC: One Set of Sentences Yields Two Paragraphs 

Below are two topic sentences and seven compound sentences. Work with a partner, each taking a different topic 
sentence. 

Then rewrite each compound sentence so that (1) it has only one main clause and (2) the idea that matches the 
controlling idea of yourtopic sentence is in that main clause. Put everything else in a dependent clause or a phrase. 

You and your partner will produce two different paragraphs, each unified and developed. The first sentence has 
been done for you. 

TOPIC SENTENCES: 

A. In spite of her many problems, Alicia won the contest for Prom Queen. 

B. Alicia, who won the contest for Prom Queen, had to overcome many problems. 

SUPPORTING SENTENCES: 

1. Her boyfriend, Ralph, had lots of influence as the captain of the football team, 
and he almost missed the deadline for nominating her. 

2. All of his teammates promised to vote for Alicia, and most of them did; 
but some of them never got around to voting at all. 

3. The basketball players originally supported one of Alicia’s rivals; 
they eventually gave their votes to Alicia. 

4. Alicia had trouble raising enough money for her campaign, so her sorority sisters came to her rescue. 

5. Trudy was Alicia’s campaign manager, and she did a terrific job; 
however, she came down with the flu halfway through the campaign. 

6. The ballots were counted and re-counted; they clearly gave Alicia the title of Prom Queen. 

7. Alicia experienced many trying times, and she finally became the new Queen. 




A. In spite of many problems, Alicia won the contest for Prom Queen. ( 1 ) 9Je>* AoyftfoM/ Sfta/pA, wAo alma/ 
m/aod /Ac ftea/Uiae Jot oomiacitlay Aot, Aad loti <J iaflaeaoe at caplaia J lAe Joo/Aalt loam, 

( 2 ) : 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) : 



B: Alicia, who won the contest for Prom Queen, had to overcome many problems. (1 ) 9te* Acyftiead, &a/pA, 
wAo Aad lot of iafluettco a t oaplattt of /Ae JoolAtUl loam, almoil moaod lAo dee uffime Jot momiaaiiag 
Act. 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) ' 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 



ANSWER KEY 

(NOTE: The paragraphs below are not finished! They still need some transitions and final editing, but all of the 
sentences are unified and support the controlling idea of the topic sentence.) 

A. In spite ofher many problems, Alicia won the contest for prom queen. Her boyfriend, Ralph, who almost 
missed the deadline for nominating her, had lots of influence as captain of the football team. All of his teammates 
promised to vote for her, and most of them did, although some of them never got around to voting at all. The 
basketball players, who originally supported one of Alicia’s rivals, eventually gave Alicia their votes. When 
Alicia had trouble raising enough money for her campaign, her sorority sisters came to her rescue. Although 
Trudy, her campaign manager, came down with the flu halfway through campaign, she did a terrific job. The 
ballots, counted and recounted, clearly gave Alicia the title. After experiencing many trying times, Alicia became 
the new Prom Queen. 

B. Alicia, who won the contest for Prom Queen, had to overcome many problems. Her boyfriend, Ralph, 
who had lots of influence as captain of the football team, almost missed the deadline for nominating her. Although 
all his teammates promised to vote for her, and most of them did, some of them never got around to voting at 
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ail. The basketball players, who eventually gave Alicia their votes, originally supported one of her rivals. Until 
her sorority sisters came to her rescue, Alicia had trouble raising enough money for her campaign. Trudy, who 
did a terrific job as campaign manager, came down with the flu halfway through the campaign. Theballots, clearly 
giving Alicia the title, had to be counted and re-counted. Before becoming the new Prom Queen, Alicia 
experienced many trying times. 



MIMC: Editing a Paragraph for Sentence Unity* 

Some sentences in the following paragraph are not unified. Revise the paragraph, including the topic and 
clinching sentences , so that Michelangelo’s hardships in painting the chapel ceiling are stressed. Do not discard 
any sentence completely. 

Despite the many hardships that he encountered, Michelangelo painted the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 
Pope Julius II, a major source of difficulty, commissioned the work. He was impatient for the chapel to be 
finished, and he kept urging Michelangelo to work faster. He was not so willing to finance the project, and the 
artist often had to beg his patron for additional funds. Bramante was the Pope’s chief architect, and he was a 
more serious problem. He was, in fact, Michelangelo’s bitter enemy, and he often carried gossip to the Pope 
or suggested that the painting be abandoned. The artist’s own family hindered his progress. He had a father and 
four brothers who continually wrote him letters asking for money. They took up his time with their quarrels. 
Assistants who would cooperate with him were something that Michelangelo could not find. His work was 
delayed many times because his helpers could not follow his directions. There were many technical problems 
that arose, and he was forced to solve most of them himself. As you can see, Michelangelo s life was difficult 
in many ways. 

* My notes as to the origin of this paragraph have been lost; it probably came from an early edition of John 

ONE ACCEPTABLE REVISION OF THE MICHELANGELO PARAGRAPH 

(NOTE: The paragraph below is not finished. It still needs some transitions and final editing, but all of the 
sentences are unified and support the controlling idea of the topic sentence.) 

Michelangelo encountered many hardships while painting the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. Pope Julius II, 
who commissioned the work, was a major source of difficulty. Impatient for the chapel to be finished, he kept 
urging Michelangelo to work faster. Since he was not so willing to finance the project, the artist often had to 
beg his patron for additional funds. Bramante, the Pope’s chief architect, was a more 
serious problem. Michelangelo’s bitter enemy, who often carried gossip to the Pope, 

Bramante suggested that the painting be abandoned. The artist’s own family hindered 
his progress. His father and four brothers continually asked him for money in their 
letters. They took up his time with their quarrels. Michelangelo could not find 
cooperative assistants. His work was delayed many times because his helpers could not 
follow his directions. He was forced to solve most of the technical problems that arose 
himself. As you can see, painting the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel was difficult for 
Michelangelo in many ways. 
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Grammar with a Purpose: 

Using Grammar to Teach Style to College Freshmen 

- Paula Foster, California State University, Northridge 
— Summer Smith, Pennsylvania State University 



When Summer and 1 began to teach Freshman 
Composition at our separate universities, we made a 
discovery that many teachers have made before us: our 
students need extensive instruction in style. We define 
“style” for the purposes of this discussion as a 
writer’s ability to make effective selections from a 
wide range of syntactic options. Though we teach 
vastly different populations, we observe in tandem 
that sentences seem to emerge from students’ heads in 
tickertape fashion, a single staccato ribbon of words 
which they capture on paper. It seldom occurs to them 
that a given idea can be expressed in more than just the 
first way it happens to come out. Hence, on a certain 
level, they are essentially powerless, at the mercy of 
habit. 

Despite the current anti-grammar cli- 
mate within the profession, both Summer 
and I have come to believe that unless 
grammar is treated in Freshman Comp, 
students will continue to take this powerless 
stance towards their writing. Unless they 
are made aware of the many grammatical 
constructions available to them, and more 
importantly, unless they learn that they can con- 
sciously choose and re-choose as they write and 
revise, no amount of other instruction can bring them 
to full agency as makers of meaning. 

Because we are different people teaching in 
different situations, we naturally tackle this problem 
in different ways. But both of us have successfully 
incorporated non-traditional grammar instruction into 
our curricula. We agree with Roland Harris’ 1963 
conclusion that traditional grammar instruction (i.e. 
parsing sentences; see Kolln 1984) does not improve 
student writing-but we argue that non-traditional 
grammar instruction, aimed at having students pro- 
duce and manipulate their own sentences, can increase 
their syntactic fluency and ultimately help them come 
to see language not as an uncontrollable mystery, but 
as a flexible medium of communication over which 




they can exert far more control than they had previ- 
ously believed. 

It is important to give you a clear picture of the 
two populations we teach, because we see them falling 
on two different points of what can be seen as a 
spectrum of grammatical sawy-mine towards the low 
end, hers closer to the high end. Summer teaches at 
Pennsylvania State U niversity at U niversity Park, PA, 
where the average high school GPA of the approxi- 
mately thirty thousand students is 3.45, the average 
verbal SAT is 506, and most students are native 
speakers of English from largely Anglo-European 
cultures. Most of her students are familiar with the 
basic rules of Standard English grammar, and because 
of their relatively high skill level. Summer is 
able to move her students more quickly to 
higher levels of syntactic choicemaking. 

I, on the other hand, teach at California 
State University, Northridge, located in an 
ethnically diverse suburb of Los Angeles. 
The approximately twenty thousand under- 
graduates have an average high school GPA 
of 2.9 and relatively low SATs. Almost half 
are ethnic ‘ ‘minorities, ’ ’ a term that is nearly outdated, 
and an estimated forty percent are non-native speakers 
of Standard English. Overeighty percent of this year’s 
incoming freshmen will be placed in developmental 
English classes. In my classroom, you may find 
representatives from many non-European countries, 
and, of course, plenty of students from areas of L. A. 
that are culturally and linguistically distant from 
Standard English discourse. Therefore, my students 
are, on the whole, grammatical and stylistic beginners 
with Standard English compared to Summer’s: 1 deal 
with subject-verb agreement, pronoun reference and 
sentence recognition on a daily basis. 

In this short presentation, then, we will outline 
our attempts to teach style through nontraditional 
grammar instruction. First, I will present my ap- 
proach, which uses three basic sentence patterns to 
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enable relatively naive freshmen to recognize sentence 
forms in Standard English and get their first taste of 
syntactic flexibility; then, since Summer cannot attend 
this conference, 1 will also present her approach, 
which uses the concepts of modification, subordina- 
tion and coordination to teach more skilled freshmen 
to add specifics to their writing and to vary their 
sentence structures. (We realize that good writing 
involves much more than just syntactic fluency, but in 
this presentation we are focusing on sentence-level 
concerns.) 

My grammar pedagogy is driven by two prin- 
ciples; 

1 ) My goal is to empower students as writers , not 

as linguists. Therefore, 

2) grammatical terminology should in most cases be 

introduced only after the students have discov- 
ered or approximated the structures in ques- 
tion-because the terms are then truly necessary 
to describe what was just written and distin- 
guish it from the other construction that was 
written yesterday. 

Thus, the two things students hate most 
about traditional grammar, its apparent 
pointlessness and its lexical density, 
are reduced to an absolute minimum. 

One can tell them cheerfully and quite 
truthfully on the first day of class that 
they will never have to diagram a sen- 
tence again. Cheers all around. But 
their real grammar instruction begins 
right away, before the euphoria dies 
down, in a series of lessons that are a great deal more 
grammatically based than most students realize. While 
the lessons can be done one right after the other, it may 
be best to space them one or two class meetings apart, 
as an additional safeguard against overload and burn- 
out. 

In the first lesson, I project a slide onto a screen 
and ask everyone in the room to write one sentence 
describing what they see, which I do as well. The slide 
1 use happens to show the interior of Grand Central 
Station with its hig i arched windows, giant bill- 
boards, floor teeming with commuters, and a big, 
brilliant ray of sunlight slicing diagonally downwards 
onto a glass phone booth. After three or four minutes, 
1 ask for a brave volunteer to read his or her sentence 
aloud: if it’s complete, which it usually is, I praise it. 



write it on the board and ask, “Now, what is this 
sentence about?” The class identifies the subject; in 
this case, the ray of sunlight. Then I ask, “What is 
being said about the ray of sunlight?” They answer, 
according to the sentence, that it is slanting onto the 
heads of the crowd. Fine. Now I can explain that the 
subject is what the sentence is “about,” and the 
predicate is what is being said about that subject. Since 
most of them think, naively, that the subject is what- 
ever happens to come first and the predicate is simply 
the rest of the verbiage, so to speak, this represents a 
shift from a shallow, inadequate surface understand- 
ing to a deeper, more useful pragmatic understanding, 
along the lines of “topic” and “comment” (see Van 
Dijk). It is crucially important at this early juncture to 
steer them assertively towards the purpose behind 
writing or speaking a sentence at all: to make some 
statement (predicate) about some thing(subject). When 
I am sure that they completely understand this, only 
then do I attach the labels “noun phrase” and “verb 
phrase” and point out that these are two pivotal 
constituents of all English sentences (again speaking 
functionally , not structurally). 

Having established that in the 
first iesson, I tell them in the second 
that there are basically three kinds of 
verbs: intransitive, transitive, and link- 
ing. The point of this is solely to 
introduce three basic sentence patterns, 
which I immediately draw on the board, 
like this: 

[Editor’s note: No diagram was supplied. ] 

This is, ideally, the only time that I will introduce 
grammatical terminology before they produce the 
construct, and I do so simply because getting them to 
discover and describe different varieties of verbs on 
their own would require spending multiple class 
periods in close 1 inguistic analysis, which goes against 
my whole approach: they need to generate new strings, 
not endlessly analyze old ones. I realize also that those 
three verb categories are a bit too simple, but refine- 
ments will enter the picture later as they make discov- 
eries through their own writing. 

Until now I have been following an instructional 
sequence Martha Kolln advocates in her 1991 book 
Rhetorical Grammar , though to be honest, I did not 
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know that until recently. And here is where my 
pedagogy diverges from hers: she starts off with seven 
sentence patterns, which is certainly more technically 
accurate. But remember my particular population. My 
goal is to involve these students in language produc- 
tion without overwhelming them with metalanguage. 
So I reduce Kolln’s seven patterns to three: subject- 
intransitive verb, subject-transitive verb-object, and 
subject-linking verb-complement. 1 tell them that each 
“kind” of sentence is distinguished by what kind of 
verb drives it. Then I explain the three verbs function- 
ally: for example, I tell them that a linking verb is like 
an “equals” sign, for when you want to equate one 
thing with another. (1 diverge from Kolln again by 
including “to be” verbs under linking verbs.) 

Now we start writing, without a slide this time: 

1 ask them to produce simple, obvi- 
ous examples of each sentence pat- 
tern. They might come up with state- 
ments like “Maria bailed,” “Carlos 
likes to party” and “College is 
scary,” but for now, that’s abso- 
lutely fine. The silliness actually 
helps: it lightens up the atmosphere 
and boosts their confidence that they 
can indeed produce each of these 
patterns. The key is to make sure they understand, at 
least intuitively, as reflected by their examples, that 
different sentence p ttems require different informa- 
tion to be complete. But I keep the focus on content 
rather than the linguistic forms that content can take. 
They don’t need to know that a complement can be 
anything from an adverbial prepositional phrase to a 
noun phrase to an adjective; they do need to know that 
when you say a subject “is” or “seems like” or 
“tastes like” something, we need to know what that 
“something” is. Simple enough, and logical enough, 
for them to understand instinctively. Later in this 
second lesson, I ask them to make a yes/no question out 
of their sentences, invoking the question rule as a 
checker. Most of them pick that up easily, jumping to 
check their own and each other’s sentences. That ends 
the second lesson. 

In the third lesson (or maybe, for you, the second 
or the fourth, depending on your population), we get 
away from “Dick and Jane” prose into the concept of 
modification, which word I do not initially use. I 
merely ask, what is the difference between the simple 



little sentences we wrote last time, and most of the 
sentences you run across when you read? Seizing upon 
the obvious, they say, “the ones we read are longer.” 
Fine. Now why are they longer? When someone 
observes correctly that there is more information in 
them, 1 say, “Excellent!” and draw the three patterns 
again on the board, with a difference — this time 1 draw 
little circles or blobs in between the elements, like this: 

[Editor's note: No diagram was included.] 

I tell them the circles represent places where extra 
information can be added, and distribute a handout of 
beautifully modified sentences from literature, with 
each element of the main clause underlined to make 
obvious the correspondence between the written sen- 
tences and the three icons on the board. They draw on 
paper their own iconic representations 
of the model sentences in the handout, 
recording visually which blobs each 
author has used. This exercise is a far 
cry from the sentence diagramming they 
learned to hate in junior high: first of 
all, they don’t have to label the parts, 
and secondly, the purpose is more readily 
apparent to them: to find out where they 
can add information to their sentences 
anu wnai mat might look like. 

In the fourth lesson, I project a new slide on the 
screen and ask them to write sentences describing what 
they see, this time adding as much information as they 
can, using any and all modification slots they want. 
Sometime during this class period there arises the need 
to use the word “modify, “ which now genuinely 
belong s in their vocabulary because it is a name for 
something they’re actually doing . Again I ask for 
volunteers to read their work aloud; most freshmen are 
shy, of course, but many of the shy ones have told me 
privately that they enjoy writing from slides and they 
love hearing each others’ sentences. 

Each sentence that is read aloud, 1 draw iconi- 
cally on the board to make visually explicit the 
modification choices this writer has made. Most of 
them expand in the final position, and not very much, 
which is easy to notice after three or four drawings — 
and now we are ready for the term “right-branching, 
“ because we can §§e with our eyes the rightward 
expansion. Can anyone write a left-branching sen- 
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tence, I ask? The challenge is exciting to them; new 
hands go up to take a shot at it. 1 draw each sentence 
on the board as it is read out loud, and when Jose or 
Kristy or Jessica manages to use that left hand slot, 
students applaud a little, as if someone has hit the 
target at a carnival. 

From here it’s a short step to naming and 
explaining particularly effective modification con- 
structions as they come up - ”Hey Fernando, you’ve 
just written an appositive!” -- and the students will 
then have taken a major step towards accumulating a 
repertoire of syntactic options. At some point the term 
“style” itself will beg to be discussed, which will be 
relatively easy to define for them as the choices any 
particular writer habitually makes: which sentence 
patterns does s/he use, and how does s/he modify 
them? Couldn’t be simpler. 

This also makes commenting on 
their papers easier: if I detect too 
many linking verbs, for example, 
which is a common stylistic choice 
among freshmen, I simply write 
“SLVC” in the margin and they know 
they are using that pattern too much. 

Moreover, focusing on the three pat- 
terns helps them read more accurately: 
by learning to find the subject and the verb in a variety 
of sentences, they can pick their way through texts 
with some sort of specific technique for making sense 
of complicated sentences. 

In any case, dumping the recognizable tech- 
niques of traditional grammar and replacing them with 
a focus on grammar as pragmatic o pportunity , has 
yielded very good results in my shration. Now I will 
read Summer’s section of this presentation. Pretend if 
you can that I am now on the other side of the country 
and about six inches shorter. 

As we stated in our introduction, Paula and I 
incorporate grammar into our style curricula in differ- 
ent ways. When I set out to develop my curriculum, I 
declared three personal goals for my writing class- 
room: 

1 ) Learning should produce immediate results in 

students’ writing, 

2) Students should discover style techniques 

through their own work rather than hearing 



about them in a lecture, and 

3) Students should work with their own writing, or, 
when necessary for whole-class demonstrations, 
with the writing of other students at their 
course level. 

To accomplish these goals, I hold a style work- 
shop during each of my essay units — after the rough 
draft peer review and prior to the due date. My 
students bring their drafts-in-progress to the style 
workshops and, after some instruction, practice vari- 
ous techniques on their own drafts. Over the course of 
a semester, I conduct sue of these style workshops, 
some covering two or three class meetings. For the 
purpose of this short talk, I will discuss only the first 
two workshops, which focus on the sentence level. 

The first workshop teaches students to return to 
the invention stage of the writing pro- 
cess after they complete the drafting 
stage, in order to pack more informa- 
tion into their skeletal arguments. Us- 
ing Christensen’s concept of levels, I 
teach students to locate places in a 
sentence where phrase-length modifi- 
ers can be added, and helpthem acquire 
a repertoire of sentence constructions 
for adding them. 

To begin the workshop, I present a meaty sen- 
tence written by a student in a previous semester, and 
divide it into levels. With some prodding, my students 
soon determine that the level 1 phrase is the main 
clause of the sentence, and that each lower level phrase 
somehow qualifies the phrases at the next higher level . 
For instance, a level 2 phrase might supply the time 
frame of the action described in the main clause, or 
describe conditions necessary for it to occur, or give 
a cause of the action. Here, I introduce the concept of 
modification to name the function the students have 
just described. I explain that multi-level sentences 
often give more specific information about the main 
clause than one or two-level sentences. 

Next, I ask the students to divide a few of the 
sentences in their rough drafts into levels. Typically, 
they discover that their sentences contain only one or 
two levels. Using a sample sentence from one of the 
students, we identify locations where levels, or phrase- 
length modifiers, could be added. Could another level 
2 phrase be added to modify the main clause? Where 
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could it go? If we wanted to modify that level 2 phrase, 
where would we put the modifier? In this way, I teach 
the students possible slots where modifiers could be 
added. In the process, of course, we discuss the 
constructions and punctuation necessary to add infor- 
mation to a sentence. 

Next, I ask each student to select one sentence 
from his or her rough draft, and add levels to it. This 
sometimes sends the student back to the mental inven- 
tion process. In other cases, the student selects infor- 
mation from nearby sentences in the paper to add to the 
sentence in question. Thus, the student discovers 
sentence combining, as a solution to a stylistic prob- 
lem. 

After each student has successfully added several 
levels to a few sentences, I lead the class in a discussion 
about the benefits and pitfalls of this style technique. 
The students generally recognize that the strategy can 
produce tighter, more specific sentences, but they also 
understand that it can produce overly complex, un- 
readable sentences. I suggest reading sentences aloud 
to guard against this problem, but I also recognize that 
my students will produce a number of clumsy sen- 
tences before they master effective modification. 

The Christensen concept of modification forces 
my students to think about sentences spatially. They 
discover that they contain various pieces, resting on 
different levels. Then, they learn that sentences also 
contain gaps where new levels can be inserted. 

In the second style workshop, the students’ 
valuable new spatial perspective comes alive. Once 
they learn, in the first workshop, that sentences 
contain pieces and gaps, 1 can teach them, in the second 
workshop, that the pieces can be rearranged. The 
perception of separate, almost tangible, parts of a 
sentence — a perception I painstakingly create in the 
first workshop — allows the students to make the 
conceptual leap to varying their sentence structures. 

Again, they bring their rough drafts to class, 
though they are now working on a new paper. This 
time, I hand out small slips of paper, just big enough 
for a single phrase. I ask the students to write each 
piece of one of their own sentences on a slip of paper, 
deleting the introductory capital letter and any punc- 
tuation. Suddenly, the pieces of their sentences are 



tangible and moveable. They are so moveable that a 
gentle breeze sends them flying across the room — and 
freshman hands can’t resist sliding them across table- 
tops. Which, of course, is exactly the point. 

I ask the students to rearrange the pieces of their 
sentences in as many ways as possible, writing each 
way out using proper constructions and punctuation. 

I pick out a few students’ sentences, and use them to 
discuss subordination and coordination. I link the 
words to a concept the students already understand: 
the Christensen concept of levels. Phrases at the same 
level, I explain, are coordinate, while those at lower 
levels are subordinate to those above. 

Next, we discuss the added readability which 
results from using subordinators and coordinators to 
highlight the relationships between sentence parts. I 
act as the students’ scribe as they brainstorm for 
subordinators and coordinators. When they «mish, 
they have a repertoire of connectors. 

Of course, the students had already used subor- 
dination and coordination and connecting words when 
they rearranged the slips of paper to form new sen- 
tences. That’s the appeal of this method: like Paula, I 
simply explain the techniques which the students have 
already discovered, making them more conscious of 
the possibilities and offering a few refinements. 

At this point, 1 ask them to go back to the ir drafts, 
find the sentence just before ard after the one they were 
working with, and write it out on slips of paper as well . 
When they shuffle these slips of paper together with 
those from their first sentence, the students create even 
more complex and varied sentence structures, and 
learn the value of combining sentences. As they write 
down new sentences, I point out new constructions and 
help them untangle punctuation problems. 

Then once again, I send them back to their drafts, 
this time to place their new constructions in the context 
of the original paragraph. I ask them to select one of 
their new sentences to replace the old ones, and write 
down their reasons for choosing it. This exercise leads 
to a class discussion about the benefits of various 
sentence structures, including concepts of rhythm and 
emphasis, as well as readability. 

This method of teaching sentence structure varia- 
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tion uses tangible props to help students become 
comfortable with rearranging and combining sen- 
tences. The method not only teaches them the prin- 
ciples of subordination and coordination, but also 
pushes them towards a view of sentences and para- 
graphs as fluid entities that can be revised at will. 

Now 1 speak for both of us. In conclusion, though 
we work in different ways with different populations. 
Summer Smith and I are thoroughly convinced that no 
course in composition, even at the college level, is 
complete without grammar instruction. As our expe- 
riences indicate, however, a flexible, nontraditional 
approach is necessary in order to adapt grammar 
lessons to the strengths and weaknesses of a particular 
group of students, and to keep them interested in the 
lessons. We do emphasize “nontraditional,” because 
we are also convinced that formal, traditional gram- 
mar instruction is as unhelpful to student writers as 
Roland Harris showed it to be in 1 963 — but, as Martha 
Kolln pointed out ten years ago, the profession has 
overreacted to that Harris study and become virtually 
grammar-phobic as a result. Students need this kind of 
instruction if they are ever to come into their own as 
writers. We hope our ideas will be useful to others in 
the audience who recognize that. 
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Punctuation and Grammar: Driving Forces in Composition 



Debra Laaker Burgauer 

Bradley University 



Two of my favorite cartoons illustrate student 
attitudes about punctuation rules. In the first cartoon, 
two graduate students stroll past a fraternity house. 
One students asks the other, “ I’ve finished my 
master’s thesis. What’s the deal on punctuation?” 
(Parade Magazine 12 March 1989: 16). In the second 
comic strip, Charlie Brown is reading his sister Sally’s 
homework. “You probably should start a new para- 
graph here, and then maybe capitalize this word. What 
else would you like to know?” he 
asks. Sally answers, “Show me where 
you sprinkle in the little curvy marks.” 

“Commas,” Charlie states. “What- 
ever,” Sally responds with a look of 
quiet desperation. (Charles Schulz 
Peanuts) . Both the graduate student 
and Sally, the quintessential frustrated 
first-grader, know that punctuation is 
important, but they are baffled by all 
of the rules. They see punctuation as 
an afterthought in their composition 
processes. 

Based on my twenty years of experience with 
junior high, senior high, junior college and university 
students, I know only too well the points of these 
cartoons. After lessons and exercises on commas, 
typical eighth grade students will put commas after 
every third word in their essays, while high school 
students place commas after every fifth word. When 
I questioned these students about their “counting 
method” for comma insertion, their responses were 
amazing Similar: “You said they were important, but 
1 couldn’t remember all those rules. So, I just counted, 
dropped them in, and hoped that some of them were 
right.” This might als:> be called the “lottery ap- 
proach” to punctuation. Most college students have 
figured out that the counting method is not the best 
solution; instead, my verbally articulate composition 
students often turn in essays written in short simple 
sentences that require almost no punctuation other 
than a period. When I ask these students why they talk 
like college students, but write like third graders, their 



responses usually recall a former teacher or two who 
graded punctuation so harshly that they have opted for 
the “safe sentence” approach to writing. We have all 
read too many of these “counting method” or “safe 
sentence” essays. But, what are we teachers to do? 
How do we help students negotiate the traffic jams and 
stalls of comma and semicolon rules? How do we get 
them to drive their readers through the meaning of 
their essays? 

I have had success with an in- 
structional analogy that compares 
grammar, punctuation, composition 
and reading to driving, one subject 
that always interests students of all 
ages and writing abilities. Basically, 
in this analogy, grammar is the road- 
bed and various punctuation marks 
represent different types of traffic 
signs. When used in effective ways, 
proper grammar and punctuation 
drive the reader through the writer’s meaning. This 
analogy demystifies the complicated web-like rela- 
tionship between grammar, punctuation, and mean- 
ing. To make these relationships easier to comprehend 
and to employ, I have developed a series of equations 
or formulas that are based on students’ inherent 
linguistic knowledge and are easily applied to their 
own writing situations. 

I must confess that this driving analogy devel- 
oped quite accidentally (no pun intended). One day, 
when plodding through comma rules in a 1969 edition 
of Warriner’s Composition and Grammar . I noticed 
that several of my high school juniors were reading 
Rules of the Road , required reading for Driver’s 
Education, and probably the only book enthusiasti- 
cally read by all high school students in America. I 
seized the moment, and the copies of Rules of the 
Road , and said - “Okay, commas are like yield signs; 
they make the reader pause — slow down, but not stop 
like a period which is more like a red traffic light. The 
students were delighted with the analogy, and a 
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spontaneous discussion about different types of driv- 
ing “pauses" occurred. Because the students had all 
been passengers and were aspiring drivers, the road 
signs and driving analogy interested them. They 
clearly understood the nuances between traffic signs. 
The comma became a pause that indicated decelera- 
tion, or slowing, like ayield sign, or adangerous curve 
sign, or as what some students wanted to call the 
“questionable" stop sign -- that stop sign in a quiet 
residential area that drivers slow for, but never really 
stop for because there is never any traffic. The period 
became the complete stop - that red light at the busy 
intersection. The semicolon generated some interest- 
ing discussion because of its place between the comma 
and the period in the duration of its pause. Finally, the 
students concluded, after 
reading some sentences punc- 
tuated with semicolons, that 
the semicolon was more de- 
celeration than a comma, like 
the 4-way stop sign where 
the experienced user of the 
intersection touches die brake 
pedal and stops momentarily 
before quickly moving on. 

One of my “bored-totally- 
with-English” students came up after class and said, 
“Hey, Mrs. Burgauer this punctuation thing is cool 
when we think of it like driving. So, why didn’t you 
tell us this before?” From that moment in 1976, the 
driving analogy has been a reliable teaching tool which 
I have continued to use for fourteen years in my college 
composition courses. 

We college writing teachers are often the last line 
of defense in helping our students understand and use 
grammar and punctuation effectively. Students come 
to us with twelve years of formal language instruction, 
some of which was good and some of which was bad; 
they also come to us with a lifetime of linguistic 
knowledge that is often overwhelmed by textbook 
rules and their exceptions, which stints really hate. 
As 1 prepared this paper, 1 revisited my 1969 copy of 
Warriner’s Eng lish Gramm ar and Co mp o sition : A 
Complete Course . It contains sixteen pages of comma 
rules alone, ending with a complicated summary of 
eight “major” rules subdivided into “minor” rules 
which are all written in the formal vocabulary of 
grammar instruction that only we English teachers 
could love (642). No wonder my juniors preferred 



Rules of the Road . Even current handbooks present 
very detailed and rather lengthy sections on punctua- 
tion. For example, Hacker’s A Writer’s Reference 
(Second Edition) , while user-friendly in format, has 
16 pages of rules and explanations for commas. Some 
texts, such as Strategies for Successful Writing: A 
Rhetoric . Reader , and Handbook (Reinking, Hart, 
and Von der Osten) have condensed the rules into six 
pages. The fifth edition of The Little , Brown Hand _- 
book (Fowler, Aaron and Limburg), while discussing 
commas in depth for 27 pages, does present a clear one 
page synopsis “Principal Uses of the Comma” (382), 
which is similar to my equations presented later. 
Traditionally, punctuation rules are relegated to the 
closing portion of textbooks, leading student to con- 
clude that the rules are afterthoughts 
in the composition process. No won- 
der our students concede defeat and 
mutter “whatever” like Charlie 
Brown’s sister Sally. 

So, we teachers have a compli- 
cated task: we must simplify the rules, 
but not water them down; we must 
make those rules relevant to our stu- 
dents’ composing processes without 
making students feel punished if they occasionally use 
a punctuation mark ineffectively - notice I did not say 
incorrectly; and we must reinforce those rules in 
meaningful ways that help students see the relation- 
ships between meaning, grammar and punctuation. In 
a finished piece of writing these three elements depend 
upon one another; they are not just separate chapters 
in a textbook that are taught and tested independently . 
Once again the driving analogy has served me well in 
accomplishing this complicated three part task be- 
cause it is interesting enough to appeal to well- 
prepared students who only need a cursory review, 
while it is complete enough to reach students who did 
not learn the connection between grammar and punc- 
tuation in high school. We college composition teach- 
ers are their last chance at learning these punctuation 
rules and their effective usage. 

On pages seven through ten, I present the mate- 
rial I use to develop the driving analogy between 
grammar and punctuation. The material easily fits on 
several transparencies or can be duplicated onto just a 
few pages. My purposes are to untangle the web of 
rules, to demystify the use of commas and semicolons, 
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and to link meaning to grammar and punctuation. 
Students need to understand that punctuation is for 
their readers (Backschieder 874), not just for their 
English teachers. Most students of any age are good 
listeners, and many can punctuate their writing more 
effectively when they hear it read aloud. As Alan 
Cruttendan points out in his essay “Intonation and the 
Comma,” the comma historically had an elocutionary 
, function, . .unfettered by the prescriptions imposed 
by publishers and grammarians,” and he asserts that 
the comma should “return to this basic principle of 
communicative clarity” (77). By reading their texts 
aloud, students spot areas that need more or less 
punctuation for clarity. In “Psyching Out Commas: 
Syntactic and Semantics Relations,” J.E. Haney, 
building on Chomsky’s theory, emphasizes that stu- 
dents need knowledge of “the psycholinguists ef- 
fects” of punctuation and knowledge of “sentence 
members” (774). The following equations and con- 
densed rules unify grammar and punctuation. 

PUNCTUATION MARKS AS TRAFFIC SIGNS 

COMMA = A PAUSE, A DECELERATION, A 
SLOWING FOR A CURVE, A YIELD SIGN, 

A QUESTIONABLE STOP SIGN IN A RESI- 
DENTIAL AREA 

PERIOD = A COMPLETE STOP, A RED LIGHT 
AT A BUSY INTERSECTION 
SEMICOLON = MORE DECELERATION 
THAN A COMMA WITH THE DRIVER’S 
FOOT ON THE BRAKE AND THE SPEED- 
OMETER REACHING ZERO, BUT THE 
STOP IS MOMENTARY, LIKE A 4-WAY 
STOP SIGN AT A MODERATELY TRAV- 
ELED INTERSECTION 

ESSENTIAL GRAMMAR EQUATIONS 

SENTENCE = SUBJECT + VERB + COM- 
PLETE THOUGHT 

ALL THREE ELEMENTS ARE NEEDED 

FRAGMENT = MAY LOOK LIKE A SEN- 
TENCE, BUT LACKS ONE OF THE THREE 
ELEMENTS 

= SUBJECT + VERB + NO COMPLETE 
THOUGHT Subordinate (dependent) clauses fit 
this equation 

= NO SUBJECT + VERB + NO COM- 



PLETE THOUGHT Verbal phrases 
= SUBJECT + NO VERB + NO COM- 
PLETE THOUGHT Noun phrases and apposi- 
tive phrases 

COMMA SPLICE = Sentence, sentence. 

A MAJOR NO-NOU 

RUN-ON/FUSED SENTENCE = 
Sentencesentencesentence . 

HOW TO CORRECT 
COMMA SPLICES AND RUN-ONS 

1 . QUICK FIX = CHANGE COMMA TO A 

SEMICOLON Sentence; sentence. 

2. COORDINATING CONJUNCTION REPAIR = 

Use a coordinating conjunction to show equal- 
ity of ideas. 

Sentence, and sentence, 
but 
or 
nor 
for 

yet (Lunsford SL Martin’s 1 57) 

3. SEPARATION FIX = Write as separate sen- 

tences, especially if the two sentences are long 
Sentence. Sentence. 

4. A MATURE STYLE REPAIR = Use a semico- 

lon, a conjunctive adverb 
(Lunsford SL Martin’s 153), and a comma. 

This is a very “college” thing to do. 

Sentence; conjunctive adverb, sentence. 

5. SUBORDINATE CLAUSE FIX = Change one 

sentence to a subordinate (dependent) clause 
using a subordinating conjunction (Lunsford SL 
Martin’s 152). 

Subordinate clause, sentence. 

Sentence (sometimes a comma), 

subordinate clause. 

This is an excellent place to introduce the ideas of 
embedding less important sentence details in “Rela- 
tive Clauses” Unit Two in Xhg Writer’s Options : 
Combining to Composing (Fourth Edition) by Donald 
Daiker, Andrew Kerek, and Max Morenberg. 
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